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Introduction 


DESERTER is an ugly word. It raises every kind of hostility. Yet it is 
the right word to challenge us to reflect on something which is going on 
in our time. When we began to think about an issue on conscientious 
Objection a lot of material soon came to hand. There were dozens of 
church statements and reports. There were the records of any number 
of struggles. There were stories from Europe and Asia: stories from East 
Europe and, along with them, requests for discretion. There was the 
thorough study by Devi Prasad and Tony Smythe on compulsory 
military service and resistance to it (Conscription: a world survey, War 
Resister’s International, 1968). But then came a blunt challenge. 
“I think the time is long past when the question of whether one can 
maintain an objection to a particular war could be a crucial issue. Men 
have, men do, and men will. You must go beyond the question of 
conscientious objection. The issue now is conscientious desertion as a 
matter of course. The just men desert.” 


SO WE BEGAN to look more carefully at this aspect of resistance to 
war. In Canada we met with the American Deserters’ Committee and 
people from the Toronto Anti-Draft Programme. In Europe we 
discovered more and more about the number of objectors in Switzer- 
land, Yugoslavia and the deserters from East Germany. But when a man 
deserts every ten minutes from the American military, when ten men 
desert every day from the U.S. forces in Vietnam, and when the level of 
desertion over the last three years is way over 100,000, then this is a 
phenomenon of world-wide significance. At the end of the day a 
concentration on desertion from the United States military was 
unavoidable. 


THE ECUMENICAL sense of that desertion is one thing. There is also 
a more churchly sense of “ecumenical”’ in the number of men leaving 
the ministry. The urge to make some comparisons about the significance 
of these two phenomena was irresistable. The figures affecting the 
ministry are nowhere near as staggering, but are sufficient to cause 


more and more comment. And if now one goes beyond diagnosis to 
wonder at the prophetic element, then there are some fascinating 
possibilities to conjure with. 


DESERTER is an ugly word, but it has a nice ambiguity in English. 
There is not only the sense of one who leaves, but of one who goes out 
into the desert. It is a lonely place, but it may be a place of the future. 


* 


Protection of conscience demands that the churches should give 
spiritual care and support not only to those serving in armed forces but 
also those who, especially in the light of the nature of modern warfare, 
object to participation in particular wars they feel bound in conscience 
to oppose, or who find themselves unable to bear arms or to enter the 
military service of their nations for reasons of conscience. Such support 
should include pressure to have the law changed where this is required, 
and be extended to all in moral perplexity about scientific work on 
weapons of mass human destruction. 


The Uppsala Report, page 64. “Towards Justice and Peace in Inter- 
national Affairs’, Section II A, paragraph 21. 


*% 


The Council wishes to recall first of all the permanent binding force of 
universal natural law and its all-embracing principles. Man’s conscience 
itself gives ever more emphatic voice to these principles. Therefore, 
actions which deliberately conflict with these same principles, as well 
as orders commanding such actions, are criminal. Blind obedience 
cannot excuse those who yield to them. Among such must first be 
counted those actions designed for the methodical extermination of an 
entire people, nation or ethnic minority. These actions are to be 
vehemently condemned as horrendous crimes. The courage of those 
who openly and fearlessly resist men who issue such commands merits 
supreme commendation. | 


Vatican II — Pastoral Constitution Gaudium et Spes (The Church 
Today) Chapter V, Section 1. 


This article is written by a deserter. As an act 
of solidarity with war resisters he deserted the 
U.S. Marine Corps some months before his 
discharge, having finished a tour in Vietnam. 
In one sense his desertion was unnecessary: in 
another sense it was compelling. Ken Treusdell 
writes here for those who want to help war 
resisters. The paper was written in October 
1969 as a background to a conference between 
Canadian churchmen and U.S. churchmen held 
in Windsor, Ontario. One result from that 
meeting was the authorisation of a special 
appeal to member churches and related agencies 
of the Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service of the World Council of 
Churches in June 1970 to help the Canadian 
Council of Churches with its pastoral work 
among U.S. draftage immigrants in Canada. 


Totality of Desertion 


Ken Treusdell 


Questions for those who aid the Deserter 


Failing to understand the sequence of events involved in the totality of 
Desertion, is to fail to comprehend the cause of Desertion, the act 
itself, and finally the effect Desertion has on the future of the 
individual and the society in which he will find a role. 


The Magnitude of the Issue 


First, it must be clearly seen that this phenomenon of Desertion in the 
60’s is a reality to be recognized as a significant force in the future of 
the world. In 1969 alone, it is estimated that 73,000 Desertions will 
take place from the U.S. military machine. We know that at least 
50 per cent of those leaving will end up returning to the military soon 
after the actual Desertion but this returnee rate is decreasing at a rapid 
pace. Even with this kind of percentage of returnees acknowledged, the 
remaining figure is one of magnitude and one which will directly create 
a profound pressure within various societies of the world, especially 
those societies which the Deserter adopts as sanctuaries. 


Studies and concrete action have already been initiated concerning the 
events leading up to Desertion in the hope of eradicating the pressures 
which cause Desertion. (We must note, though, that many of these 
studies, especially those undertaken by U.S. governmental agencies, are 
often aimed at revealing the flaws in the military indoctrination system 
and in the civilian psychological conditioning rather than revealing the 
humanistic conflict of an individual versus his society. There is little 
aim at remedial action to change that society so that it stands in 
harmony with the mass of individuals who consciously question its 
goals.) 


With this area prior to actual Desertion already being under study, and 
understanding that the act of Desertion is an abrupt, instantaneous 
reaction to a previous life experience, we then arrive at that segment of 
Desertion following the actual act. 


A failure to understand Desertion as a total life commitment comes 
precisely at this point. This breakdown is revealed in a common 
misconception by people involved in aid work, and people who should 
be involved, but are not. The misconception rests in a failure to 
understand the commitment required, the application of energy and 
resources necessary, to fulfil the needs demanded by the act of 
Desertion in its new found relationship to the world community. 


This failure has led aid persons and groups to see their role, at this 
point, as being only one of: 


finding immediate shelter, food and a means of self-support; 
immigrating the individual as soon as possible; 

help in finding a job, educational opportunities, etc; 

Opposing any discriminatory practices of the country into which 
the Deserter has sought safety. 
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The Shape of the Predicament 


These points, plus other related involvements, are by all means 
concrete, effective, and essential to fulfil the responsibility of a 
commitment to aid Deserters in their search for peace and freedom. 
They are essential, but to stop here could, in fact, destroy all that is 
valuable which has been accomplished thus far. To see aiding a Deserter 
as only immigration, and a rough mapping of the direction to inte- 
gration, is to recognize only a portion of the totality of Desertion, an 
essential portion, yes, but in its incompleteness, a destructive one. 


In order that we may follow a logical course which will result in stating 
the additional functions necessary to fulfil the Totality of Desertion, a 
brief analysis of the Deserter’s personal predicament upon entering the 
sanctuary must now be gone into. In this, we will relate specifically to 
Canada as it is different in political, cultural, and economic background 
to other Deserter sanctuaries and thus the following analysis cannot be 
applied “‘as is’ to these differing environments. 


The physical act of Desertion involves an instantaneous severing of 
nearly all the traditional ties of the individual’s former life experience. 


This usually will include government, culture, religion, and family at 
the very least. Desertion involves this instantaneous severing to the 
extent that the physical act will inevitably be recognized by the 
individual as a psychological one of such intensity that the Deserter 
soon finds himself set in an alien world, alone, unaided, and condemned 
without any of the more traditional or societal attachments which he 
could identify with and by which he would be strengthened. This 
psychological aloneness may not be recognised immediately but will be 
realized over a period of time. In any case, its effect is the same — 
it leaves the individual in a void, in a vacuum, in a world so very unreal 
that desperation, paranoia, and depression become the constant 
reminders of that world. 


Recognising this brings us to a critical review of the aid organizations 
function. If these conditions of psychological aloneness are allowed to 
persist, the individual’s ability to adjust to Canadian life will be 
dangerously challenged. With this, we must also bring to light that 
Deserters are often younger than Draft Resisters and still in the process 
of searching for individual identity along with the fact that the 
dehumanization of the military philosophy and in many cases, the 
shock of an individual’s direct participation in the atrocities of the 
Vietnam war, are realities that clearly differentiate Deserters from 
Draft Resisters and realities that can only magnify the intensity of 
shock of this rebellion and severance from past societal identity. Along 
with this, a Deserter often arrives in Canada completely destitute, with 
no money and only the clothes on his back, simply because of the 
immediate “‘fugitive’ distinction of Desertion, as opposed to a Draft 
Resisters situation. 


These ingredients plus many others, demand a more long range 
programme than simple immigration and initial aid with relation to 
Desertion. Many people, at this point, would say “yes, of course, so let 
us initiate this long-range programme’’, but if we fail to recognize one 
more essential factor, any long-range programme would be based upon 


a very unstable foundation, a foundation which in time could crumble. 
All these facts do demand a programme of ‘“‘transition”’ but we must 
ask ourselves — transition to what? | 


The Totality of Desertion 


To understand even the need for such a question, to say nothing about 
its solution, one must gain some insight into the personal conditions of 
this act Desertion. ) 


First, the need for the act is created over a long period of time, often 
extending way beyond the term of military membership into the past 
youth of the Deserter. This creation of a need involves the adding up of 
conditions of revolt toward the existing relationship between society 
and the individual. Its symptoms are those of alienation and depression 
due to participation in the dehumanization of our world. These 
symptoms are often undefined by the individual but remain a force, a 
pressure, constantly pushing the individual toward the capacity for, the 
survival need of, rebellion in the form of Desertion. In understanding 
this we can then perceive that Desertion, on a personal level, is the total 
expression of opposition to the cause of these psychological conflicts. 
Desertion is a total commitment of one’s life, a total strategy of 
psychological survival, a total consciousness of the individual’s personal 
ability to stand and give example of a true endeavour toward the 
elimination of the oppressive conditions of man. To understand this 
and to fail to realize that this commitment to truth is to personally 
erode its ability to exist. 


Consequences for a Programme 


The point of these last paragraphs is to say that if a Programme of 
Transition for integration within the Canadian community is instituted 
without realizing the personal commitment of the Deserter; instituted 
without the perspective of extending the individual’s personal com- 
mitment to the future of man; if this Programme of Transition does not 
take into account the need to offer the Deserter avenues of continu- 
ance, then we are in fact devaluating the act of Desertion and thus 
personally condemning the individual’s act as fruitless and meaningless. 
That means the ridiculing of everything the individual stands for and is 
an affront of such magnitude that the individual, in this state of 
sensitivity, is maligned to the point of complete nihilism. 


To use an allegory for clarity, we could say that the function of any 
organization should not be to rescue the individual from the jaws of 


one “lion” and simply drop him into the mouth of a second “‘lion’’. 
Yes, Canada is a much smaller and harmless lion and an individual 
confrontation with the jaws of this lion is inevitable, simply because of 
the structure of society, but we must also understand that an aid 
organization should extend its commitment to at least giving the 
Deserter an awareness of how that lion eats, how to evade its claws and 
how to keep from being crushed into the mesh of its diet to be digested 
and so to perpetuate the growth of that lion’s less virtuous charac- 
teristics. This should not be a commitment of the organization simply 
because of its own claim to awareness of the paths to world betterment. 
It should be a total commitment allowing the Deserter to further his 
individual example of truth. It must not end in denying the individual 
the avenues of extension this act demands; in denying these avenues 
through incomplete programmes, we will have set the individual into 
a slot, into the diet of that lion and the future result of this is simply 
another cumulative process leading inevitably to rebellion against a 
further participation in the inhumanities of man. This would only again 
lead to another situation paralleling the psychological upheaval just 
prior to Desertion and we question, because we are ourselves Deserters, 
whether the mind can survive another upheaval paralleling the one 
leading to our present commitment. 


A Threat of Disintegration 


We can relate Desertion to the potential for the betterment of man, to 
an example of godliness, to an act of rebellion against inhumanities, but 
no matter what level we recognize as most true, in the final hour, it 
becomes the question of whether this personal act will go unheeded, 
unrecognized, and so finally destroy the man who committed his life 
to truth. 


These are the realities which aid groups and conscientious persons must 
recognize as basic facts of life; realities from which they must learn, in 
order to concretely fulfil what is demanded of them because of their 
responsibility to their fellow man. A Programme of Transition within 
the perspective of the Totality of Desertion is essential if we are to have 
any concern for the future of those persons we aid. It is essential to the 
point that aid groups, by their definition as that, assume the responsi- 
bility of aiding or destroying the future ability of each individual dealt 
with, the ability even to survive! 


This is a responsibility which involves a total spectrum of needs ranging 
from the very basic ones of physical survival to the more complicated 
needs of the individual’s future. It is a responsibility which has only 
begun to be fulfilled by any of the aid organizations. Its complexities 


involve a desperate need for manpower, funds, and community 
participation, to even continue the present stage of recognition. 


Towards A Programme 


Listed here is a brief of the essential characteristics of a Programme of 
Transition, around which it must take shape in order to fulfil the 
individual demands of the Totality of Desertion: 


AREA I 


A. Housing, food, clothing and counselling. 
B. A means of self-sufficiency between arrival and immigration, as 
much for personal stability as for income. 


1.a Deserter must often times wait months to receive the 
necessary papers from the U.S. needed for his immigration and 
an odd job is necessary to keep the individual from stipping into 
a state of depression. 


C. Organizational projects of community aid, etc., to keep the 
Deserter’s mind off immediate problems, give him an outlet for 
his new found ability to help others, and give opportunities for the 
Deserter to mix with local people of various backgrounds. 

D. AUS. related programme of respected persons whose task would 
be: 


1. to reassure the Deserter’s family of the individual’s safety and 
well-being, 

2. to talk with the families of Deserter’s who refuse to send him 
the necessary documents, etc., for immigration. 


E. Medical aid and guidance: 


1. medical aid for those persons without money who are not 
immigrated and thus are not able to receive government 
sponsored medical care, 

2. a programme of psychiatric aid, 

3. guidance aid by persons aware of the Totality of Desertion and 
its corresponding personal problems, causes, goals, etc. 


F. Primary educational programme: 


1. some Deserters have not completed high school and the high 
school diploma is necessary for immigration. 


AREA IT 


A. 


Immigration: 


1. this involves documents for reference, job offers, actual 
participation by Canadian citizens and a multitude of other 
priority needs. 


Opportunities for occupations in fields coinciding with the 
Deserter’s consciousness of the needs of his fellow man: 


1. these must include ones not aiding the perpetuation of injustice 
such as war-related industry as the Deserter is most often extra- 
sensitive to any such participation. 


An organizational based programme of democratic participation in 
the functions and decisions of the aid organization itself. 


Advanced educational opportunities: 


1. loans and grants for university studies 

2. educational programmes that are trade orientated 

3. opportunities to take part in the political and cultural facets of 
the society — 


(a) discussions on Canadian life with speakers from the 
locality 
(b) volunteer participation in community action programmes. 


Local Desertion related projects: 
1. individual speakers in different community affairs: 


(a) a goal here is to give the individual confidence in his 
actions, helping to define his act for himself, at the 
same time soothing public opinion 

(b) these affairs will include such projects as the recent mora- 
torium activities, high school programmes, and the arts, 
when these activities are arranged; 


2. involvement of Deserters who have become established here in 
helping the new Deserter get adjusted to a transitional pro- 
gramme and Canadian life: 


(a) this has proved to be mutually beneficial and in its 


working process, new avenues of change and adjustment 
are discovered. 
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A Base For Identity 


This is a rough outline of a Programme of Transition. The basic needs 
of housing, food, clothing, etc., are primary. Such a programme must 
be centered around the organization, be completely dependent upon 
individual participation in all affairs and be based upon a democratic 
process of decision making. Without this, its future in combating 
individual disorientation and filling the gaps Desertion has caused in 
one’s life would be jeopardised. Through all this, a sense of community 
participation can be instilled within the individual along with a 
continual dialogue being carried on as to why Desertion — its conse- 
quences — its responsibilities, giving the individual an awareness of his 
act, a pride in his life, and personal insight into its meaning. Most 
important, this type of dialogue and relationship gives the individual 
an identity which naturally coincides with his commitment. All facets 
of a Programme of Transition must be undertaken with the view of 
“not controlling’, “not informing’, “not deciding’, but in the 
perspective of giving each individual a base to define his own self, the 
nature of his action, and the role it will play in his future. Any ideology 
in this type of programme tends to be destructive and wouid alienate 
the individual simply because Desertion itself is the severance from an 
institution based on an ideology involving forced indoctrination. 


The Totality of Desertion is a reality which demands a Programme of 
Transition to allow its potential to be realized. If we are truly com- 
mitted to the betterment of mankind, to opposition against injustice, 
and to the welfare of the individual in his search for freedom and peace, 
we must recognize this reality and give its truth the chance to survive 
that its life-giving nature deserves. 
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GREECE 
Anonymous 
Freedom, lads! 


US/(Czechoslovak Recruiting Office) 
Vogqtech Preissig 

Down with the murders! 

Up with Democracy! 


BRITAIN 
L.K.W. 


USA 
Fred Spear 
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Bir verienden in Berbindung mit dem Deulidhen Bnhiv der 


Wellliteraiur E. B. eine Radpridpengeitung in 10 Gpraden 
on die Dreffe der neutralen Giaaten gu foflenlofem Nachdrud. 
Hel uns durch Geldfpenden und durd WAuslandebegiehungen! 


‘Geleetien Privetien bes Dewiitien Retin ber Biviiinrates. De. harman Bed, ectln Ty it, Ciemeeticain 25 
pao sw oom me SS ae Coe & ee oo 
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GERMANY 

Lucien Bernhard 

Truth Abroad! 

We send out a regular 10 language 
news sheet to the Press of neutral 
states. Please help us by contributing 
to friendly foreign relations! 


RUSSIA 

V. Varmanski 

Buy War Loan/ 

Ammunition means Victory! 


GERMANY R.B. 
Times are hard, 
but victory 

is certain 
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OBHAIE CHAPAAOBE- 
“BAAOrS MOBMbABbI. 


Thomas Lee Hayes is an Episcopal priest 
who spent a year on behalf of Clergy and 
Laymen Concerned About Vietnam in 
Sweden. This article reflects his experi- 
ences and thinking there. It is a chapter 
from a book to be published in 1971. 
Hayes is a stocky, toughminded man 
whose deep commitment to those put 
into a moral and spiritual predicament 
because of desertion is clear. He now 
writes professionally and, in a little way, 
is himself an example of a pastor who 
finds a fresh dimension to ministry. 


Walking on Water * 


Thomas Lee Hayes 


“Once there was a way to get back homeward, 
Once there was a way to get back home.. 


Boy, you’re gonna carry that weight, 
Carry that weight a long time.” 


from “Carry That Weight”’ 
by John Lennon and Paul McCartney 


The City of Stockholm floats. People there walk on water, it seems. 
Called the ““Venice of the North,”’ Stockholm includes the northernmost 
continuously existing “‘old town” in Europe — Gamla Stan. During the 
year 1969 I practically lived in this old section of the city where we 
worked out of an old office building at Malartorget 15. 


We — my wife and our two girls — arrived in Sweden in mid-March to 
begin our ministry in an unusual “parish over-the-hill.”’ We set about to 
work with, and be worked over by, 300-plus American Vietnam war 
deserters and resisters. (There are about 500 now.) It was quite a year. 
If I never do another thing, I feel that my own life was well spent in 
that one year with these young men and women. They have changed 
me; I think it is for good. 


I said Stockholm floats. Actually it is built around and on no less than 
thirteen islands. Arriving in the early spring, you notice this because the 


* Copyright Thomas Lee Hayes 


ice is jammed up into heavy floes in the center city. You wonder that 
people survive the long Swedish winter with only that ghostly winter 
light. There are bridges everywhere, a tourist’s dreain the ride beneath 
them in good weather. You watch the Swedes themselves taking the 
first look at the sun. In fact, they take a fix on the sun as during their 
lunchbreaks they stand or sit with their faces raised vertically, their 
bodies frozen as if by the past. You realize immediately that you are 
watching a ritual. Biorhythm. A kind of social ecology. 


It is nevertheless a bit unreal. Perhaps all the associations of a year there 
have done their duty, but Stockholm seemed then and does now to be 
floating in an entirely different sense. One well-travelled deserter 
remarked to me early on that “‘Stockholm’s the most beautiful city in 
Europe, may be the world, but it has no ‘soul.’ From time to time 
many of the men would affirm the same feeling, often by taking off to 
Helsinki or Copenhagen for “‘some action.” In addition, there was the 
added contradiction of my coming from New York City, and formerly 
Pittsburgh, to a city where even the subways are works of art. 
Ostermalm, a kind of Georgetown of Stockholm, has, for example, a 
subway stop on the Tunnelbana to top them all. As with all the stations 
of the metro, this is a publicly commissioned work of art by the City 
and executed by Siri Derkert, an early Swedish feminist and pacifist, 
now in her seventies. The design has for its theme “‘peace.” The word is 
seen in a dozen languages, interspersed with the CND-Aldermaston 
peace symbol, musical bars of the Internationale, slogans denouncing 
war in general, pesticides and the H-bomb in particular, and the entire 
mural, sandblasted and sculpted out of the wall, is supported by the 
great names of Brecht, Sartre, Einstein and Franz Fanon. To my 
polluted mind it was all too clean to be credible. New York City was 
never like this, sad to say. 


So we began walking on water. The physical impression of Stockholm 
became for me a parable of the emotional and political experience of 
working with the deserters. Nothing had quite prepared them for this 
experience of exile on which they were embarked. Not New York City, 
not New Hope, Pennsylvania, not any new or old town of their origins. 
And reading that “litany of origins,’ the home towns of these fellows, 
makes one deeply aware of how unlikely it is for them to become 
transnational in their outlook. Few of these men come even from 
America’s great cities, nor are they generally well travelled outside the 
U.S.A. apart from their military service. I have not the slightest idea 
what this proves or disproves. It does seem to indicate a deeper 
wellspring within the American hope than we generally attribute to 
ourselves. It may only be another illustration of that compulsion of 
Americans to make of every place a new frontier. 


After we were on the job for a while, George, one of the city boys, out 
of Atlanta, quipped that the whole idea of our Sweden Project of, 
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Clergy and Laymen Concerned about Vietnam was “like being a Scotch 
consultant to members of Alcoholics Anonymous.” George had it right 
in a way. I was not a deserter myself, not even the son of a forefather 
who had deserted some former European war. I had not even served in 
the military due to that curious, and | believe class-based, privilege 
whereby the clergy are automatically exempt from a decision regarding 
conscription. (I was not allowed to file for conscientious objector status 
as a result.) Still, some folks believed I had whatever credentials were 
necessary out of a rather thorough involvement in the American anti- 
war movement. I was quickly to discover that another kind of 
credential was most useful. I am a pastor. My own work permit had it 
“‘pastor-kurator,” the latter being a kind of social worker. And these 
men and women, their wives and girlfriends, were indeed a congre- 
gation. The parish was out of bounds, it is true. According to the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, these men weren’t supposed to be 
there. But there they were. What was anyone to make of it, of them? 


The Swedes, we found, were having their troubles on this score. After 
a great many hassles a good procedure for entry had been set up. 
Shortly after a man arrives he must go to the police station, usually the 
central one in Stockholm at Kungsholmsgatan 35, and file his papers. 
He must present evidence that he has, in fact, come to Sweden because 
of his refusal to his continued involvement in the U.S. war on the 
Vietnamese. That is, he must show either his military identification or 
his draft status as I-A. The man then applies for political asylum, in 
spite of the fact that he can never receive this status. He is granted, 
instead, a “right to stay”’ according to the February 21, 1969, decision 
of the Swedish Government. According to that document (for which 
drawing out the “‘American Deserters Committee’’ is responsible): 
**“(“American) deserters and other persons who refuse to take part in war 
activities will as hitherto be granted residence permit in Sweden. Those 
who run the risk of being sent for service to a theatre of war will be 
given such asylum. In other cases, the question of asylum will be 
considered with due regard to the circumstances of each individual 
case... Deserters and other persons who refuse to take part in war 
activities have thus the possibility safely to remain in our country. 
As a result of the special adaptation efforts, conditions are being 
created for them to adapt themselves and to earn their living here. 
Against this background it will be of no real importance to them that 
they, in accordance with a long and firm practice in Sweden, will not 
be regarded as political refugees when the Aliens’ Act is applied only on 
account of their desertion or their refusal to take part in war activi- 
ties.:?.C.h) 


(1) Sweden’s Minister of the Interior, Mr. Eric Holmquist, explains his country’s policy toward 
the deserters as “not an unfriendly gesture toward the U.S.” but an acceptance for 
“Humanitarian reasons.” New York Times, October 4, 1969. 


The ‘“‘long and firm practice in Sweden” relates to Sweden’s own 
history. Sweden has conscription for national service in the military for 
a minimum of ten months. In 1901, when conscription was introduced, 
Sweden lost 15 percent of its draft-eligible men in that year alone. 
Along with the immense poverty at the time, conscription was one of 
the motives for the emigration of many Swedes to the United States. 
Sweden would grant residence to the Americans, no more. The effect, 
however, was to stabilize the issue for the deserters. In two important 
cases, those of Warren Hammerman of Baltimore, a draft refuser, and 
Michael Day of Saint Louis, a 28-year-old deserter and linguist, orders 
for deportation had been issued on technicalities of the law. The 
February ruling of the Interior Minister gave some confidence that the 
men could be assured of staying permanently. By July of 1969, the new 
Immigration and Naturalization Board had been set up and now our 
men may apply for permanent residence status after two years. After 
five more years, a total of seven, they may apply for citizenship if they 
wish. The veteran deserters now have “‘permanent residence.” Some will 
eventually apply for citizenship, but they will probably be in the 
minority, for the American deserter in Sweden still sees himself as an 
American, an American in political exile, in short a “‘political refugee.” 


After a period of four to six weeks, a man will hear on his application. 
It is now a matter of course for the application to be approved. With 
his residence permit, uppehdallstillstand, usually at first for six months, 
comes his work permit, arbetsstillstand. Until the man receives these 
papers he is under the care, if need be, of the Social Bureau. He may 
receive $16-$19 a week and about $50 a month housing allowance 
during these first weeks. Housing in Stockholm is always a problem for 
everyone and the deserters are no exception. One of our most vivid 
impressions is the husband and wife whom we must have moved five 
times. When thinking of these human beings one always pictures the 
bags in hand or the duffelbags over the shoulder. There is a nearly 
constant internal migration for nine months to a year until, as one 
‘fellow put it, ““You’ve drifted around for a while and you find the spot 
and catch it.”’ There are a lot of misses before you “catch it.” 


When a man gets his papers squared away he is then under the aegis of 
the National Labor Market Board. The Labor Board acts on behalf of 
some 35,000 emigrant workers each year. To assure that these people 
become working members of Swedish society, especially the labor 
force, the labor authorities run an extensive Swedish language learning 
program. Operated by various unions and cultural clubs, Swedish classes 
abound throughout the country. One attends classes six hours a day, 
five days a week, for at least two months. You may renew study for 
another two months, and occasionally for two more months. In return 
for this program of study the emigrant receives about $160 a month 
out of which he must pay for all his expenses. As the standard and cost | 
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of living is very high, especially in Stockholm, this does not stretch very 
far. It is marginal but it is a real help. And if you don’t make it to 
classes you are docked accordingly. 


The language class is the first great test a deserter faces as he begins to 
come to terms with himself, his actions, and his new life in exile. Often 
it is an insurmountable barrier with fellows only learning the language 
finally from a Swedish girl friend. More often, it is both barrier and 
bridge, in that it forces a man to deal with where he is really and where 
he is going. I have often been asked to compare the situation for the 
deserters in Sweden and Canada, and it seems to me that learning the 
Swedish language is one favorable difference. Once you have gotten 
that language down, at ‘least enough to converse, you have crossed over 
into an acceptance also of your political status. The developing 
awareness is often enough to support the human adventure of living 
and working and carving out a new frontier for yourself, with drive 
enough to spare to give a little help to your friends. “Boy, you’re 
gonna carry that weight a long time” goes for more than the political 
responsibility for desertion. It has to cover “exile,” as well, or “Man, 
itll weight you down.” It really will. 


Tom K. is a good example of the process that goes from desertion to 
exile and on to permanent emigration. Tom, now 28, comes from 
Chicago. He spent one year at Alfred University. He then dropped out 
for three years to work as a pipefitter for the Eric Lackawanna Railroad 
at Hornell, New York. From there he was drafted. He made it to E-5 
grade after five and a half years in the Army. He had “re-upped”’ after 
two years, before Vietnam “heated up,” as he puts it. Assigned to the 
287th Military Police detachment in Berlin, this Irishman (his father 
had been in the Irish Republican Army and “‘split”’ to the States from 
his British pursuers) ended up as NCO at “Checkpoint Charlie.” In late 
1968 a member of his detachment with high security clearance deserted 
and made it to Sweden. Military intelligence types were very upset. 
Special briefings were held; personal interviews were had with men 
previously cleared. In one such briefing, Tom advised his two inter- 
viewers, when asked what he thought, ““They bring down orders for 
Vietnam on me and I'd split too.” They all laughed. Two months later 
Tom got his orders for Vietnam to the 716th MP detachment at Long 
Binh jail. Tom had figured to “ride the war out safely.”’ Until then. 
He believed the war to be both immoral and illegal, especially on 
constitutional grounds. Tom went through his own checkpoint with his 
German wife and their one-month-old son late one night. The East 
Germans were impressed. Tom had no trouble getting across. His only 
problem was convincing the Germans that he wanted no more part of 
their propaganda than he had of the Americans over the Vietnam war. 
He made it to Sweden on March 5, 1969. 
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A key factor motivating Tom was his experience with Vietnam veterans 
through many conversations. They advised Tom of what they had done. 
Combined with some reading of the material the Army gave him and 
what he could find elsewhere as he attended a couple of meetings in 
Berlin as a civilian, he could find no rational basis for the United States’ 
involvement in Vietnam. His experience in Europe where he observed 
the American domination of European business and political interests 
made him more sensitive to the charges of United States domination, or 
attempt to do so, in Southeast Asia. 

When Tom arrived he was held for a while north of Stockholm “until 
he could be placed.’ At that time certain Swedish authorities were 
especially afraid of the sizable numbers of American deserters coming 
in to Stockholm. Tom and Chris and little Tommy were sent to a town 
100 miles south of Stockholm. In this respect Tom and his family were 
unusually dealt with for generally there is no difficulty in choosing 
where you wish to settle. There are now some 250 men living around 
Stockholm, 50 in the university town of Uppsala, and the remainder 
scattered about the country. Part of Tom’s problem when he first 
settled was that he was quite isolated. “‘When I read about or hear 
about the other Americans here (in Sweden), it seemed like a vague 
abstraction, and that it was not me that was being referred to.”’ Tom 
was the only American in a large area, including even the American- 
related Swedish firms, and did not hear from anyone for three months 
after his arrival. (Not surprisingly, the American Deserters Committee, 
now of Stockholm, were then attacking the authorities for trying to 
isolate men as they had done with Tom.) For a time the K’s became 
dependent upon the Swedish government for survival. In fact, one of 
the depressing things to Tom was the feeling of being trapped and 
dependent in spite of being healthy and eager to work. A Swedish 
minister had taken the family rather too much under his wing and 
smothered them with protection. By the time I discovered Tom, three 
months after his arrival, Tom had already begun to separate himself 
from his benefactors. He also began to get his Swedish down and 
eventually picked up a job working in a mill of the Holmen paper 
manufacturers. 

Tom’s motivation became more rather than less important to him 
during those early months than at the time of his desertion. “I could 
never consider myself as being a political type person for all that it 
implies,” he told me. “‘My lack of education has limited my knowledge 
of such matters. However, I do not think that it requires an exception- 
ally bright person to understand what my government wished to do in 
the Bloodbath that it has, and is, carrying out in Vietnam. I also believe 
that it is an insult to the Americans who are backing that effort. I do 
not wish to become something that I am not or never could be. I have 
a quiet anger in these matters and the best thing I have been able to do 
is to refuse my services to the U.S. Army in this act of aggression.” 
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For a time Tom felt that the language barrier and the cultural barriers 
would be too much for him. He considered going to Canada to remain 
there permanently. On the possibility of being amnestied, he said, 
‘“‘We have considered the possibility but we have concluded that even if 
this were to occur it may be just the start of our problems and not, as 
some believe, the end.’ Several months later, six months since his 
arrival, I met with Tom and his wife again. He had given up all thought 
of going to Canada and now saw that as “‘just running away.”’ No longer 
dependent in any way on the Social Bureau for aid he was now able to 
support his wife and child on his pay from the mill. He works very hard 
and long shifts but he is happy in doing what he has to do, a remarkable 
attribute for anyone. He is determined to make it in the town where 
they were resettled and has assisted several other deserters in settling 
there too with jobs as well. 


One fellow was quite young, barely 19, and had had trouble getting 
something together. Tom was especially sensitive to him, and wisely 
tough with him. We had worried over this young fellow and feared that 
he would end up in trouble with the police. Tom remarked about that 
from the Army side. “Sure, some fellows got in trouble in the Army 
but what is an offense to the military is never an offense in civilian life. 
I know. I was an MP. And most of these guys had only AWOL charges 
or simply were off base without a pass. I don’t call that trouble-making. 
Trouble is what the Army makes.’ Tom wanted less trouble and more 
chances for his young American compatriot. 


His feelings run deep. “‘How I see the U.S. since I have been out of it 
for over two years — I see its power. I can feel its power despite the 
fact that I am 6,000 miles away. There’s never been anything like it, 
true. But look what it does with its power. People will soon forget this 
war as they have all our others. Every 4th of July the politicians will 
expound upon the glorious battles of Vietnam. The VFW will march 
and before long our children’s textbooks will give a completely different 
picture than what occurred. I wonder if it will be said in history that a 
good many Americans opposed this war. I somehow doubt it. After all, 
have we not found ways to justify the Spanish-American war or own 
war with Mexico in 1848? Have we not been able to satisfy ourselves 
upon our constant interference in the affairs of any country smaller 
than our own? ”’ 


He reflected a lot on meeting me, it turned out. ‘““When I became aware 
that you had come to Sweden, and that you were a minister, I thought 
you might have come to sell us a little religion. However, after meeting 
you, I am convinced that you have come for more “‘earthly reasons.” 
I hope you know that it means to give us some advice on direction 
toward the future, so that we do not stop our lives here in Sweden 
because we do not wish to follow in the footsteps of the establishment. 
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This is not to infer that I do not consider myself to be a Christian. 
Although that is about as far as it goes. I rather like the thought of a 
life hereafter particularly since the one I have could stand some 
improvement. But I’m not in a very big hurry to see it.”’ 


““T had a position of some responsibility, I was N.C.O. When I left Berlin 
I had little or no plan. Because of this we have lost everything we had 
including our clothes which I have not been able to replace as yet. For 
this reason I feel that I must make my future plans more carefully so 
as not to repeat this mistake. I hope you understand the way I feel,” he 
added. “I have never been in any trouble nor do I have a criminal 
record of any kind any place. The only thing I have ever done has been 
desert the Army and I do not consider it a crime. I consider it my 
duty! ” 


I heard from Tom in a letter recently. He is still at the mill, still settling 
in, still helping out his friends. He and Chris will stay in Sweden. He 
says there is lots of overtime at the mill and that he “‘likes to be first in 
line.” Then he calls out again for help. Through me, I guess, to you 
the reader. “I hope you can help some of these people here by making 
the American people understand what this is all about. Not so much for 
myself, Tom. I can make out but some of these people cannot. They 
need help. Don’t forget them, Tom. Too many of the Americans who 
influenced them are now forgetting them.” I reflected that Tom is 
probably right. Few people realize how profoundly their own doubt 
about the war policies have inspired the resistance to the war inside the 
Army. Anyone who ever marched or leafletted, even questioned his or 
her Government’s Vietnam policies, surely has a duty to remember he 
is, de facto, an aider and abetter of the massive revolt against this war 
inside the Army. 


What we found early on in Sweden, though, was that it is the Pentagon 
and successive American administrations waging war in Vietnam that 
are the chief ‘‘aiders’” and ‘“‘abetters’” of the GI’s resistance to and 
desertion from this war. Nothing made this more clear than the case of 
Edwin Arnett, an Army man who had deserted during a five-day leave 
in Japan and come to Sweden via the Soviet Union. Arnett turned 
himself in early in 1969. Precisely as his case came to trial at Fort Dix 
in March, the Senate Armed Services Sub-Committee on the Treatment 
of Military Deserters, headed by Senator Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, was 
meeting in Washington. The Defense Department chose that occasion 
to release for the first time current figures on the rate of desertion from 
the U.S. Armed Forces. 


According to this early 1969 report of the Defense Department, the 
number of deserters from U.S. military forces in fiscal 1967 was 40,277. 
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In fiscal 1968 (to June 30) this number had risen to 53,357. In 
addition, there were 135,000 plus AWOL in 1967 and 155,000 in 1968. 
(A soldier who is absent for more than 30 days is classified as a 
“deserter”; gone less than 30 days, he is merely ‘“‘absent without 
leave.’’) This amounted to more than 500 AWOL’s a day or one guy 
going “over the hill” for a time every three minutes and one guy going 
“over the hill” to stay every 10 minutes. (By late 1969 the Pentagon 
estimated more than 75,000 deserters for 1969 and 225,000 men going 
AWOL.) Quite clearly, the Pentagon was being hoist by its own petard. 
The more the orders for Vietnam were coming down the rougher the 
resistance to them became. The report called for more prosecutions of 
the “military absentees,” as they are euphemistically called, and stiffer 
punishments all around. The soldiers were getting off lighter than their 
civilian brothers in the Resistance, it was charged. Specialist-Four 
Edwin “‘Pappy”’ Arnett, an Army cook in Camranh Bay, of Santa Ana, 
California and a sometime resident of Sweden, was sentenced to four 
years at hard labor and given a dishonorable discharge the very day that 
the Inouye Committee came in with their report. The date was March 
6, 1969. 


To the men in Sweden the message was clear. No more playing games 
with the Embassy. No more deals with representatives of the System 
like Mr. William Russell who earlier had been caught enticing a man to 
return. The Arnett case closed the door to the general mass of deserters 
for “‘turning yourself in.’’ Arnett’s case was all the more poignant to 
‘Swedes and Americans alike as they all knew he was mentally sick. 
I remember talking with Mrs. Svedin, a Swedish social worker who 
knew Mr. Arnett. She told me, “‘When I heard about him I couldn’t 
sleep for four nights it disturbed me so. Four years in prison! In 
prison! That man was so sick he belongs in a hospital. How can they 
not see that? I am made sick by your sickness in America.” In any 
case, what we found in those days was a decided turn toward hope 
among the men in Sweden. For the first time it seemed that some of 
them realized “once there was a way to get back home,” butnow, well, 
“you can’t go home again.’ Even four months before, during the visit 
of the American Delegation from CALCAV (Clergy and Laymen 
Concerned About Vietnam) and “‘the Mobe” in October, 1968, one 
great concern of the men had been about the possibilities for a general 
amnesty. Now this was out. Any talk about amnesty was considered 
politically immature. The colors of Nixon and Agnew and Mitchell and 
Laird, those Four Horsemen rehearsing for the Apocalypse, were 
already becoming clear. The Chicago indictment was in (the prosecution 
of the “Chicago Eight”’ was announced in late March, 1969). Sweden, 
more than ever, was “‘where it was at.” Sweden, Canada and France. 
Previously, light sentences had been used to induce the deserters to 
return. Donald P. Williams of Chicago and Jackson, Mississippi, a black 
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fellow who was for a time co-chairman of the American Deserters 
Committee said he had returned “to do my time and then work with 
my people.” Williams got a six-month sentence but no discharge. The 
guys questioned what was the use if you could not even break out of 
the Army on the deal. Clearly the Pentagon had moved to change its 
policy. Repression was to be the final solution for the GI “‘trouble- 
makers” and “misfits.”’ If President Johnson had ever managed to get 
from Congress a declaration of war on Vietnam, no doubt some poor 
fellow would have been shot as “‘an example,” like Private Eddie Slovik, 
executed for desertion in World War II, the only American to be so 
““punished”’ since the Civil War. (1) 


In March, 1970, an anonymous obituary for Eddie Slovik appeared in 
Stockholm’s morning newspaper, Dagens Nyheter, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his execution. The next day a story followed. The 
obituary remained anonymously placed, but a reporter told the story. 
Slovik was quoted as he had told the sergeant who prepared him for the 
actual shooting: 


“Tm okay. They’re not shooting me for deserting the United States 
Army. Thousands of guys have done that. They just need to make an 
example out of somebody and I’m it because I’m an ex-con. I used to 
steal things when I was a kid, and that’s what they are shooting me for. 
They’re shooting me for bread and chewing gum I stole when I was 
twelve years old.” 


In this war and this time it worked the other way. It began to dawn 
upon many of the most politically aware deserters and others who did 
not seem themselves politically involved, that a sure way to block the 
power of the System was “‘to put it all together’’ in Sweden. Here the 
men were faced with charges that they were traitors, that they were 
misfits, that they were drop-outs, in effect, that they would never make 
good anywhere. Prove the Brass wrong! Prove our position’s right by 
making it here, they reasoned. Take your “R and R” in Sweden and 
make it stick. Men were coming in every day and when the weather 
broke sometimes three, four men would arrive a day. Thus it became 
politically expedient, and humanly necessary, to run down every lead 
on a job, fight for the housing, and to learn one’s way around the 
Swedish bureaucracies. ““Rap” sessions were held on how to do your 
police interview, how to start out in the language, where to get extra 
help if you needed it, how not to alienate your social bureau and so on. 
It was transparent to me that all this was enormously political, that you 
could not separate the humanitarian kinds of help that we could give 
from the development of political consciousness on the part of the 


() See ““The Execution of Private Slovik,”” by William Bradford Huie, Little, Brown, 1954. 
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men. When a man first comes, for example, one of his great problems 
is who he is outside ““The Green Machine.” This involves not only 
coming to accept his act of desertion but that inner journey of 
Everyman on the road to discovering himself. Recognizing one’s class 
background, what the Military had done to you, who you are and what 
you were about had to be set in the context of a new way of living. 
Just finding a pad for a man to start him out can be in such circum- 
stances as political as putting out an entire newsletter, especially when 
a man has just come in from the no-man’s-land of the European 
underground. 


Happily, I take hope in the fact that so many of these young Americans 
have begun to “‘make it’ in Swedish society. It is a marginal existence, 
close to the edge of poverty. But most of the men have lived on that 
edge all their lives. By and large they are from working-class back- 
grounds, black and white; some have been truly poor all their lives. 
Never once did I meet one who came from an affluent home. Those 
who are middle-class have never had it so good that they could not 
remember the struggle their parents had in bringing them up. They are 
the sons and brothers of Middle America, most unlikely candidates for 
what they did, and yet here they were “making it.”’ Their sense of 
dignity increased and their confidence in their actions was deepened. 
In the year I spent in Sweden I never met a man who regretted his act 
of desertion. Many a fellow has spent hours reflecting on it, some have 
returned. Even then, they have decided to take another step for 
personal, sometimes political reasons. They have stopped looking over 
their shoulders at “the Man”’ and begun moving out. 


In November of 1969, a most interesting report was released by the 
Invandraverket, the Immigrants and Naturalization Board, which 
supports this judgment. In April of 1969 a most remarkable young 
Swedish social worker, Mrs. Kristina Nystrom, began her work among 
the Americans on behalf of the Government. She has managed to gain 
the trust of the men regardless of their differences and backgrounds. 
Mrs. Nystrom reported that she had contact with 294 deserters (of 378 
which had then been in contact with the Swedish authorities and 325 
who had been granted residence.) One hundred and four were working, 
103 were in Swedish classes, seven were in folk high schools, nine were 
in adult gymnasium, six in training schools, 26 were in university, and 
14 were in the refugee language school-camp in Osterbybruk. Thus 
more than 90 per cent of the men had put something together, a far cry 
from the reports of the Pentagon’s public relations department and the 
American Embassy in Stockholm. Mrs. Nystrom found that the “‘crimi- 
nality rate among these boys is very low.” (A syndicated story by 
Don Cook of the Los Angeles Times, October 12, 1969, alleged that 
one out of six men had been in trouble in Sweden and that this 
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“constitutes one of the highest crime rates for a relatively small number 
of men anywhere in the world.’’) According to Swedish figures, 22 
men had served or were serving some time in prison. The Director of 
the Invandraverkat, Mr. Kjell Oberg, remarked that “‘our purpose is to 
do whatever we can to help these boys become psychologically and 
physically strong persons.” On another occasion, Mr. Oberg told me 
*““Suppose some day these men should return. It is not in our interest to 
send psychological wrecks when we can help them here.’’ Mr. Oberg 
remembered that things had turned around. Once it was America’s turn 
to take Sweden’s refugees. Now it was about face. He smiled ironically. — 


There is a well-known writer in Sweden, Vilhelm Moberg, whose story 
The Immigrants is being made into film starring Max von Sydow. 
Moberg has written an epic work on the Swedish immigrants to the 
U.S.A. In a more recent book The Unknown Family, he wrote: 


The United States is no longer that country to which rebels and 
revolutionaries flee. Just this category of people are instead now 
leaving the U.S.A. and are going in exile to Canada and Europe. 
For me these Americans fulfill the great heritage of freedom of 
their country, in reality they are faithful to this heritage. These are 
Americans who will not fail that proud proclamation in the 
Declaration of Independence from July 4, 1776. 


Thousands have gone into exile rather than be part of this nation’s 
immoral and illegal involvement in Southeast Asia, and the concomitant 
repression at home. The American people are being sold the pig of 
world domination in the poke of domestic repression. A lot of 
Americans aren’t buying that any more as being ‘“‘faithful to this 
heritage.” Eighty thousand draft resisters and military deserters are now 
in Canada. More than 2,000 deserters roam Europe and many settle in 
Sweden. Thousands are underground in their own country, exiles at 
home. And the Exodus continues through the desert of totally 
discredited death-dealing policies. In this time of crisis I found some of 
these young Americans in Sweden. They are standing very tall. For a 
while it seems they are walking on water. It seemed that way to me. 
But then, just beyond you could see beneath the surface that ground 
rising up to meet them. They are finding that ground, common to the 
hope of America, and holding it. 


That is to say by their mere existence they are their message. Call 
them America’s first troop withdrawals from Vietnam — Tom and. 
Vince and Buz and Terry and Richard and thousands more. How can 
we who now find our militarism in Vietnam and violence at home 
unconscionable turn our backs on those who have acted of similar 
convictions? If it should not be these sons and brothers, then whose 
sons, whose brothers? 
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The Eloquence of Corita 


Corita Kent was born in the United States in 1918. She taught for 32 
years at the Faculty of Fine Arts of Immaculate College in Los Angeles, 
California. She left her Order in 1968 and now lives in Boston, 
Massachusetts, where she devotes herself entirely to her art. Her 
works are exhibited in permanent collections in 37 museums, which are 
amongst the best known in the world. | 


For the Uppsala Assembly of the World Council of Churches Corita 
and fifty of her Students prepared an exhibition of work which was 
given to the Council. It is this collection together with a retrospective 
of Corita’s work which was exhibited in Geneva. 


Opening the Corita Exhibition at the Ecumenical Centre, Geneva, 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, said: 


One of the essential problems of man and therefore of Christian faith 
is caught up in two familiar words: Imagination and Communication. 
Corita Kent has imagination in its several meanings: visual imagination, 
ethical imagination, mystical imagination. I would also add that she has 
a joyful imagination and that when taking the most common colours, 
shapes, slogans and materials and when evoking the most difficult 
problems: poverty, violence and injustice, she always expresses the 
joyful hope essential to her Christian being. She also communicates, 
transcending language and art styles in her festive celebration of God, 
man and their world. This communication finds its expression at several 
levels. 


This Exhibition also offers an occasion for us to assert our solidarity 
with the contemporary artist. We would like to emphasize the role of 
the painter, poet, filmmaker, journalist, cartoonist, novelist, composer, 
playwrite and all the many people who help us understand our 
contemporary world and give us signs to the rapidly unfolding future. 


Graphic arts, like music, should not be talked about too much but 
rather experienced. 
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ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


David Jenkins, formerly Fellow and Chaplain at Queen’s 
College, Oxford is now Director of Humanum Studies with 
the World Council of Churches. This short paper was 
prepared for a consultation on the theology of develop- 
ment, held at Cartigny, Switzerland, in November 1969. 

It was first published in a Sodepax Report, In Search of a 
Theology of Development, Geneva, 1970. The relationship 
of the powerless to those who desert is very close. While 
the paper is focussed on development, it certainly raises 
appropriate questions about desertion. 


*The Power of the Powerless 


David Jenkins 


This paper raises some questions whose direct application to develop- 
ment and the involvement of the churches in development is probably 
neither obvious nor generally agreed. Nonetheless, on the assumption 
that there is any truth in Christianity, these questions have to be borne 
in mind. 


The basic question is: How seriously do we have to take the Jesus 
Christ who is portrayed in the Gospels as a real embodiment in 
historical conditions of the presence and power of the Kingdom of 
God? (The fact that this is a basic question which the churches have 
always avoided and which Christians generally disagree about is no 
reason for avoiding or forgetting it.) 


On the face of it, the presentation of the New Testament is that when 
God gets down to work on earth in a personal and definitive manner he 
exhibits his power in powerlessness. The forsaken and crucified man is 
believed to be the Christ of God (literally so and personally so — that 
was why he came to be worshipped, acknowledged as Lord and, 
eventually, declared to be “‘of one substance with the Father’’. The last 
declaration may be said to be “Greek metaphysics” and mistaken 
ontology. But is the insight of faith wrong? What is the significance of 
Jesus for the Christian? ). The New Testament appears to be built on 
the conviction that Jesus is the way God works. 


* Copyright by the Committee on Society, Development and Peace, Geneva. 
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This appears to suggest that the ultimate power which is capable of 
bringing in and establishing the Kingdom of God is the love of God 
(the God who is love) which love exhibits its power as powerlessness. 


This is very difficult to believe and even more difficult to live up to or 
out of (it clearly involves the Cross from the beginning of history to its 
end). But it is possible to see that it might be the only hope of an 
eventual establishment of a Kingdom of love in which men might be 
really fulfilled. Power as we know it (powerful power and not powerless 
power) always involves counter-action and counter-effects. Oppression 
forces either despair or revolt. Revolution produces counter-revolution 
or else the “revolutionaries” become counter-revolutionary to hold on 
to their power. In personal relations only the soft answer turns away 
wrath (sometimes). Wrath creates new waves of resentment, and so on. 


If (and it is a big “if”! ) we are ever to get to a state of equilibrium in 
which all are fulfilled in each other and each can enjoy all (a creative 
Kingdom of love) then there must be a power at work which will 
absorb powerful power rather than counter power with power. If 
Christians believe that there is such a power, the power of God as 
embodied in Jesus Christ, how does this affect their attitudes and 
responses to the “‘powerful”’ sort of power (i.e. power as the world and 
its institutions, including the churches, know and practise it)? 


Presumably Christians will not believe that the use of “powerful” 
power will ever produce a satisfactory and lastingly human state of 
affairs. Hence they will regard all uses of powerful power as interim and 
(at best) as the lesser of two evils. They may perhaps further conclude 
that if ever and wherever this powerful power is used it can at most 
only break up an intolerable situation. It cannot build a tolerable one. 
That can only be built by the “powerless”? power, the love that absorbs, 
suffers, and so reconciles. To build any creative human society (and not 
one which is just a repetition of an old power structure with the 
components arranged differently) it is literally necessary to love your 
enemy (in the class struggle, the revolution, the schism — or what you 
will! ). | 


Further, as Christians we presumably have to find ways of practising 
real repentance about the involvement of the churches as institutions 
with power structures and the “powers that be’’. It is almost certainly a 
mistake to want any church which has power in these structures to use 
it as a power and pressure group. This is simply to play the power game. 
Repentance probably does not mean going over from being a ““power’”’ 
on the side of the government to being a similar sort of “power” on the 
side of the poor and oppressed. It probably means finding the creative 
and costly way of becoming powerless. 
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In any case, any power which an institution has it will have because it is 
an institution and not because it is a Christian institution, and those 
who exercise its institutional power must become aware that something 
more than the exercise of institutional power is required for any 
involvement or activity to be specifically Christian and capable of real 
creativity and reconciliation. 


It might well be, therefore, that the challenge to any church which 
really wishes to be a Christian organic activity and not to protect its 
life as a mere religious institution is to be ready to lose power and to 
face powerfully and hopefully the question of powerlessness. 


Once again, we can glimpse practical grounds for this which are not 
directly related to Jesus’ embodiment of God’s power in powerlessness. 
The power of the powerful is both limited and limiting. On the one 
hand utopian expectations of a liberation which will overthrow the 
powers that be and produce a state of liberty where there is no 
restrictive power and all men are free to enjoy a full life to the full are 
clearly only dreams. They may be inspiring, encouraging, and creative 
dreams but there remains the need to give life, meaning, and hope to 
those who, for their lives, will remain part of the powerless and the 
restricted. No matter who is “in power” and what their resources are, 
what can be done — consciously or unconsciously — does not amount 
to anything like a total control of any situation or future. Hence men 
simply have to live with powerlessness as well as with power. 


It may be that it is somehow in this connection that we have to relate 
the biblical significance of “the poor’ to problems of power and 
powerlessness. There is at least a tendency in the Bible to make “‘the 
poor’ a touchstone of sensitivity and obedience to the will of God. 
Is this to suggest, as Jesus Christ as the powerless embodiment of the 
power and love of God confirms, that the creative possibilities of 
reconciliation and hope in the present and the eventual fulfilment of 
love in the end lie with the powerless, with those who suffer, absorb, 
love, without counting for much or wielding so-called power? And 
does this suggest that really human development and liberation does 
not lie along the way of achieving affluence and power for everybody 
(a possibility so far off as to condemn most of the world to perpetual 
disappointment, frustration, and a feeling of being left out of really 
human living). It may be instead that we have to seek to promote an 
awareness. of the power and possibility of living with a powerlessness 
and comparative poverty which is not degrading and frustrating but 
rather creative and human. 


Of course there are immense difficulties here and the ideas and 
practices I am feeling after could easily be perverted in commending 
the status quo concerning both power and poverty. But this would be 
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a most monstrous perversion. The question is simply; Where does the 
power which promotes love and human living realiy lie? And how do 
we respond to this power and make use of this power ourselves? Christ- 
ians are sharply and rightly re-discovering that the worship of God 
demands the service of men and the service of men requires involve- 
ment with society, and this means concern with politics. But it does 
not follow from this that Christians have therefore to tackle the 
question of power by producing their own version of the power game 
or deciding which side in any version of the power-game they ought 
to be aligned with. It might be that they have to decide how to take 
sides in the light of the fact that the Christian’s basic alignment is 
always with and for the powerless and that it is the power of powerless- 
ness, when taken up in suffering, absorption, reconciliation, and love 
which is the one constantly creative and open-ended force at work in 
the world. | 
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Whether or not the flight from ministry will 
continue at its present rate no-one knows. But 
it is more than a worry for church adminis- 
trators. It is surely a conspicuous sign of 
something happening in the churches which 
has not happened before. This essay is not 
only the result of some reflection, but also of 
personal meetings with several groups of men 
and women who are leaving the ministry. It is 
really an attempt to assess the promise rather 
than to lament the present. 


The flight from Ministry 


Rex Davis 


A theological fantasy: desertion as obedience 


For the United States military desertion at a conspicuous rate is an 
established fact. Now facts can be interpreted in different ways. For 
many it is taken for granted that one should condemn a deserter: it is a 
dirty business. Yet here we have been celebrating desertion: why that 
should be so others have said. However, there is another angle to this 
desertion business which I want to explore. 


Today there can equally be no question about the number of people 
leaving the professional ministry. Some will wince at the use of the 
word “‘desertion’’, but it suits my purpose. Others have written about 
an ‘exodus ministry’, ‘clergy drop-outs’ and ‘ex-pastors’; personally 
I prefer the phrase ‘dispersed ministry’, but first of all we need to be 
blunt in understanding what is going on and see how we can celebrate 
this desertion. 


There can be an old fashioned way of reacting to those who leave the 
ministry. There was a time when authority spoke of loss of vocation, 
loss of faith; the fact that so-and-so was a misfit, or, that, as a Catholic, 
he had no gift for celibacy (that marriage thing makes a good axe 
handle); or he was just bloody-minded. Once these arguments sounded 
convincing, at least to those who used them, but now signs read 
otherwise. 
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That people, not clergy, have been struggling their way out of churches 
has been known, more or less seriously, for a long time. When that 
revolt was associated with a cry for renewal and change it went 
unheeded. The significant thing about the clergy desertion is not that it 
confirms a drift which has been going on for some time, but that it 
strikes at the inner security of the system, its sacralised discipline. 


From a sociologist’s point of view it might be cooly argued that what 
has been, from time immemorial, a professional ministry, is now in the 
process of passing away. How long the style which we all take for 
granted will linger is less and less a matter for conjecture and more and 
more a matter of the steady, measured rate of erosion. Naturally the 
sociologist raises questions about ordination and ministry of a kind 
which have hardly been debated previously. But with what sense of risk 
will the institutional churches face these questions? 


This year Gerald Jud, Edgar Mills and Genevieve Burch published the 
result of a study, undertaken in the U.S.A., which began in 1967. 
Ex-Pastors (Pilgrim Press, 1970) is a report of what was learned from 
a series of four conferences with men who had left the ministry of the 
United Church of Christ, as well as an analysis of questionnaires which 
aimed to learn from and about these ex-pastors. For me one of the 
most striking findings from this study is that most of the men (about 
370 were involved, one way and another) felt that they had not left 
the ministry; they had left the professional ministry; 62 per cent of the 
ex-pastors see themselves as working at ministry in their present jobs. 
One conclusion the authors reach is that ‘“‘as an occupation within a 
major social institution there are systems and pressures and culture 
wide trends which are reshaping the entire concept of ministry and the 
institutional patterns it will follow in the future” (op. cit., p. 53). 


Yet the phenomenon is far wider than that felt in the United Church of 
Christ. Obviously a more rapid erosion is occuring in the Roman 
Catholic Church where growing numbers of priests, brothers and nuns 
are leaving the career-style ministry of the church; leaving monasteries, 
teaching orders, convents, bureaucracies and episcopal palaces. What 
happens in the U.S.A. and Canada attracts a lot of notice, but in 
Europe, Latin America, Asia, Australia and Africa, the rate of desertion 
is noticeable. Often enough the story gets told in magazines and 
newspapers with too much sensation — marriage is news — and too little 
analysis. The few efforts to go deeper in religious journals have mostly 
been unsympathetic and defensive. However, when the well known 
American Jesuit, Bernard Cooke, chose to leave his order and the 
professional ministry, Father Gregory Baum wrote in the St. Louis 
Review an article called “Must the Priesthood Be Clerical Only’’. There 
he argued that, “Bernard Cooke feels that it is high time to separate 
priesthood from the clerical state. The social change in which our 
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culture is involved makes this separation imperative. For this reason he 
is now leaving the clerical state. But he does this to find new ways of 
serving the Christian community as an ordained minister.”’ 


Misfits or Missionaries? 


The stereotypes of the person who leaves the professional ministry 
focus too easily on the man or woman who is somehow a misfit. 
Though the evidence contradicts this, the institutions seem only able to 
deal with their own stereotypes. Of course there are a variety of reasons 
why people pack up and go: not only for money or marriage, but also 
looking for a chance to use their gifts more effectively. And there are 
those who have butted authority; those who are cramped by the parish 
or the school; those who, as one teaching brother put it, no longer wish 
to be a hack teacher on scab wages; those who long for the experience 
of some better community; those who are committed to radical social 
change; those who want to laugh again. 


In Latin America some 200 priests have ‘deserted’ because of the 
intolerable lack of social concern on the part of most of the hierarchy; 
in Australia, both in Catholic and Protestant ministries, men of the 
highest intellectual rank are leaving because of the frustration imposed 
by churches whose history has been for the most part insulated, not 
only from contemporary thought, but also from the development of 
theology; in the Philippines it is the crisis of justice in society; in 
Europe it is the crisis of theological awareness and integrity. For most 
it is a question of the moral integrity of the churches. And, is there not 
also a prophylactic desertion in the number and quality of young men 
who no longer consider training for the professional ministry? 


It is crucial, though, that no one begin to single out some motives as 
“‘sood”’ and others as “‘bad’’. For with this exodus from ministry I 
believe we need to accept the incongruities and ambiguities of it all. 
There is somehow a theme which runs through each and every motive 
which affects those who leave — and it has a theological validity. 
That theme is the desire to affirm humanity and to flee from the 
inhuman; the desire to find something about ministry which is not 
spoiling with decay but has the signs of a new springtime. 


Just as the summing up of the vast military desertion and resistance 
overwhelms the variety of motives involved, so the flight from ministry 
today may well be larger in its significance than any individual decision 
to leave. A man who deserts the military, for the most trivial of reasons, 
later can, and often does, find an edge and substance to that act which 
has moral and political consequences and demands he could never have 
foreseen. So also a man or a woman who leaves the professional 
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ministry today may be taking part, knowingly or unknowingly, in a 
prophetic act of mission which at the time can neither fully 
understood or guessed at. It is an act of anticipation. 


One senses in the size alone of the desertion from the huge military 
institution of the United States a kind of social and moral demon- 
stration of a unique and potentially definitive significance; the 
affirmation of humanity over against the mega-institution. That such an 
affirmation can be made at such a risk shows the heroic proportions of 
desertion. Surely never before have so many people been ready to put 
their future in jeopardy to signal a moral and social discontent of this 
order. One is tempted to a euphoric optimism on the score of man’s 
moral maturity being anticipated here in spite of the overwhelmingly 
grey situation we know ourselves to be in. 


The Promise of Desertion 


In the same mood it is stimulating to consider that at last the insti- 
tutional strength of the churches is being challenged in a way which 
cuts straight across the national, cultural and theological stereotypes 
which are bred into us. The promise in this is astounding, for does it 
not make it possible for us to be optimistic about change? To be 
hopeful about a Christian future in which at long last the power of the 
ecclesiastical institutions is threatened at their core? To dream that at 
last the professional class, the mandarin class, of the career style 
ministry is willing to put at risk its few remaining privileges? 


That these possibilities have gone beyond the denominational phase is 
clear. How to interpret the ecumenical situation is less so. And these are 
certainly not new questions; lay people and theologians and those 
interested in social theory have raised them often enough. What is new 
is that while the questions have been previously abstract and could 
largely be ignored because the professional class stood firm, that is no 
longer the case. Desertion thus gives a new promise. 


It remains, then, to attempt three things. First, to hint, perhaps a little 
romantically, at a theological motif for interpreting the facts. Secondly, 
to outline how a dispersed ministry ought not to violate the deeper 
tradition of the Gospel and, thirdly, to guess at some of the radical 
consequences of this promise. 


A New Kenosis? 


Biblically desertion, in one way or another, is no new thing. Athanasius, 
when he fled on several occasions from his Arian persecutors, soon 
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showed that. Then Athanasius had reason to fear for his life, but 
I reckon nowadays we should be more sensitive to the psychological 
life of people. About 357 A.D., anyway, Athanasius wrote his Apologia 
de Fuga. It is a classical defence of those who flee from persecution. 
For the curious he lists those biblical deserters whom he reckons to 
emulate — Jacob fleeing from Esau; Moses withdrawing from Midian; 
David’s flight from Saul; Elijah’s fear of Ahab and flight from the 
threats of Jezebel. Nor does he neglect his New Testament prototypes; 
the disciples who hid from the Jews, or Paul let down in his basket. 
And, lastly, he takes instances of Christ’s fleeing — into Egypt as a 
young child; withdrawing to Nazareth because of Archelaus; his 
avoidance of the Jews after the raising of Lazarus. 


But all these examples are ones in which the equation has on one side 
this threat of violence and of death, so that each desertion is a 
judicious decision to avoid the occasion of that threat. What is more 
significant are those occasions when flight was much more a desertion 
because one had lost either opportunity or hope: that to remain was 
futile and to get out full of promise. 


From the point of view of the Pharaoh’s Pentagon the exodus of the 
Jews was a massive desertion, but for Moses and his people it was a 
necessary risk of promise. Jeremiah’s exhortation to the people of 
Jerusalem before its fall in 586 B.C. had much the same drastic 
element, for he had over twenty years been convinced that the power 
of Babylon was established as the purpose of God. Thus he had 
advocated a political quietism with the exiles. Now, with the siege of 
Jerusalem following Zedekiah’s rebellion, Jeremiah went so far as to 
advise citizens to desert from Jerusalem: “See, I set before you the way 
of life and the way of death. He that remains in the city shall die by 
sword or famine or pestilence; and he who goes out and deserts to the 
Chaldeans who are besieging you shall live, and have his life for a prey”’ 
(Jeremiah xxi 8,9; xxxviii 2). Wrapped up in this stark counsel to desert 
by this Old Testament saint, is the complex struggle between the 
prophets, with their nostalgia for the old ways, and the king’s party, 
with its hope in the cities, which marks the development of Old 
Testament prophecy. 


But it is with Jesus that one finds some of the most curious and 
suggestive situations. For instance, from the point of view of Judas 
and the zealots who expected Jesus to conform to their expectations, 
his refusal was that of a deserter; in one sense it could be said he was 
betrayed because he had deserted their cause. Equally, he was ac- 
counted a deserter by Jews because he ate with publicans and sinners 
and they sought his betrayal from a different point of view but for a 
not so different reason that the zealots might have had. He did not 
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meet the expectation of some who were close to him and he abandoned 
the traditions of others. If one begins to look at the life of Jesus from 
this point of view he looks more and more like the prototype of a 
deserter. And here one sees the richness of the ambiguity of the word in 
English — not only one who deserts, but one who goes out into the 
desert! 


The most profound theme, though, surely comes in that enigmatic 
hymn from St. Paul’s Philippian letter: ‘““Have this mind in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, counted it not: 
a prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross” (Philippians ii, 5 — 8). 


So much Christology is linked with the key phrase here that one 
hesitates to try again, but the words “‘but emptied himself’ rest on 
a Greek verb which is variously interpreted “emptied Himself”, ““made 
Himself of no reputation”, “made Himself to be in vain” or “took upon 
Himself our frustration’. However one takes it the idea of kenosis 
hinges on the metaphor of some status or power being relinquished in 
order to achieve something which might otherwise not be possible. 
This voluntary abdication from divinity or this relinquishing of 
sovereignty has a refreshing dimension when looked at from the point 
of view of desertion — exodus — flight. Here then, is a flight from 
power (a desertion of divinity? ) in order to embrace (as Jenkins puts it 
elsewhere) the powerless. The divine intrusion into the human situation 
is not gained violently but is accomplished by abandoning the other 
possibilities presumably open to omnipotence in order to do more than, 
and not less than, or merely, to accomplish salvation. To put this 
radically, Jesus deserts from the potentiality of divinity to do some- 
thing which could not be done otherwise, and that, in an Athanasian 
sense, is to haul us into his own predicament, possibility and promise. 
This means that what will be man’s divinisation in this process will not 
be found in trying to parody the style of earthly sovereignty (a church 
style? ) but is more weit to be found in recapitulating the style of this 
radical deserter. 


It is not surprising then that the recovery of a sense of urgency and 
understanding among Christians has been linked with the degree to 
which they have been ready to give up, in any historically fashioned 
situation, the advantages and expectations of the present, in order to 
contest for and to lunge into the future. And surely that, from the 
point of view of the conventional wisdom of the times, has been 
desertion. 
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So, for Paul, there was the desertion from the assumptions of Jewish 
Christianity; for Athanasius, fleeing from the theological certainties of 
wealth; for Luther; abandoning the ecclesiastical assurance of the 
medieval church. 


Equally, for the deserters of our time, there is a sense in which they 
carry on rather than break a tradition. What is fascinating is that in 
today’s situation it is no longer the single deserter, the striking 
individual, it is much rather the corporate act which matters. 


The Pattern of Tradition 


Of course, such an argument looks absurd once one begins to list those 
who also, having deserted, have become isolated, forgotten or else, from 
the standpoint of traditional orthodoxy, have become erratic. Establish- 
ing what will and what will not stand the test of time is a reckless thing 
to attempt. 


There is, though, an entirely different aspect to this question about a 
dispersed ministry. Once one accepts the fact that the thing is happen- 
ing and happening at an increasing rate, then the threat to the churches 
as they are now becomes clear — especially in a time when church 
administrators and leaders are themselves involved in a crisis of 
confidence. 


It may not be possible to remove that threat but I think it is at least 
possible to put the question in a different perspective. In the first place, 
there has been enough written and said about the ministry of the laity 
and so on and so forth to undermine any pretentious theology of 
ministry which is unable to accommodate the fresh facts. Secondly, 
the flight from the professional ministry should not be seen as only an 
iconoclastic act. There is about it much which is healthy in its nega- 
tivity — for there is implicit a repudiation of those hierarchical and 
clericalist notions, in all traditions, which have been built up concerning 
ministry. In a way those ideas, so celebrated in 19th century devotional 
books on ministry, are a frightening aberration of the Jesus-style. So a 
flight from that ministry may be a yearning for kenosis! Ministry, at 
large, may rediscover itself by fleeing the caricature of itself in the 
conventional understanding of ministry as a divinely established and 
corporately held mystique and power. 


Positively the flight from the professional ministry and the discovery 
that most of those who take that step still see themselves as having 
a ministry, suggests that the traditional functions of church do not rely 
upon a professional caste. Those functions might be listed, in New 
Testament language, as ‘kerygmatic’, “diaconic’, ‘therapeutic’ and 
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‘liturgical’. The first, “‘kerygmatic’, would apply to the preaching and 
teaching ministry, which could also involve the prophetic: certainly this 
is not necessarily done by an ordained minister and more often than 
not the best is done well outside the traditional situation. A ‘diaconic’ 
ministry — of service in the world, is more and more to be found 
there — in the world. A ‘therapeutic’ ministry, of counselling and 
healing, is certainly no longer a prerogative of ordination and lastly, a 
‘liturgical’ ministry can equally be celebrated well away from a 
professional situation. There is nothing about any of these functions 
which needs a professional ministry. In the rich world at least, many of 
those functions are now well at large in the community and the 
problem of church may be to discern them rather than to perform 
them. In the poor world they tend to be irrelevant until many radical 
changes occur in society: until such changes do occur it is to be feared 
that such functions, which may be appropriate in the rich northern 
world, are merely palliatives in the poor world. 


But, even more startling is the degree to which the flight from ministry 
reveals the failure of the accepted church system to provide community. 
As one former provincial of an order put it to me, “I left my order so 
as to look for community’’. And there are oddities which exist. For 
example, some “underground church” activity, with its liturgical forms 
and styles so reminiscent of the established order, is not necessarily a 
welcome development. But the longing for community; the discovery, 
especially among some who leave, of a new possibility in the protest 
movement; the challenge to our normative beliefs about the nuclear 
family; the threat to ecclesiastical complicity in racism and the 
thralldom of the poor world, are elements of this desertion which 
should be celebrated. 


However, the crucial question is not to guess at the future, but rather 
to see how any evolution implicit in this new exodus will manage to 
keep the authentic principles of the Gospel. That question can only be 
asked across all kinds of boundary lines — not only denominational, 
cultural and national; but across the theological divisions and between 
different disciplines, and, last but not least, across the emotional 
boundary line of those who still live with the Church as an institution, 
and those who try to celebrate it as something else. 


Consequences 


So far I have hinted at some of the things about the flight from 
professional ministry which give it a positive character. Many more 
explorations need to be done. But at this stage one should also risk 
looking at some consequences in thinking about a ‘dispersed ministry’, 
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a ministry freed from the style and training of a professional caste 
and discovered amongst many men and women — not those who act as 
pioneers now, but who will have to, in the future, succeed them. 


There are aberrations in this, and they should not be overlooked. 
There are men and women who have left the professional ministry 
against their will and would like to be taken back. But, all in all, what is 
now happening is too noticeable to be glossed over. Here let us predict 
three consequences for the very near future, in fact, consequences 
which are so evident that it is time a bigger engagement with them was 
seen. 


A Dispersed Ministry 


It has widely begun, and it is time to measure what it means. This, for 
me, involves more than trying to stop the erosion and to satisfy new 
expectations. It means, above all, accepting the authenticity of what is 
happening. 


First, there is a need to understand much more carefully what the 
search for community means. Not only is this urgent for the dispersed 
ministry, but it is urgent for Christians generally. The artificiality of the 
parish system is too well criticised: perhaps some of the attempts to 
meet this are less well known. But community, as seen in some vestigial 
way at a Woodstock or in the summer experience at Taizé; as experi- 
mented with in Lausanne or in Berlin; as historically conditioned by 
the monastic life; as discovered in tribal life, is something about which 
we know so little and yet hold so many opinions. Certainly we need to 
know more if we want to understand why so many men and women 
feel alienated from the kinds of communities we have taken so long for 
granted. 


Secondly, a dispersed ministry raises afresh the New Testament 
problem of the diversity of ministries and, I hope, means that the 
conventional expectation of a pastor is being eroded. Once we admit 
the crisis in communities then the question of who can build communi- 
ties becomes critical. And, in that sense, whoever builds ministers. 
Implicit in this is a whole range of questions concerning ordination. 
These may get glossed over for the time being, but the crisis can come 
when those of the first generation of this exodus wonder about a 
succession. 


Thirdly, this challenges the idea of the professional ministry at its very 


roots. For, put brutally, such a full-time ministry may be sociologically 
unnecessary. There have been occasions recently when some churches 
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have acted sympathetically with sporadic ordinations of a few 
professional men; or ordained a woman here or there as a deacon or 
priest. Surely the time has come for some genuine risk to be taken with 
ministry, extended on a massive scale, so that either the need for 
professionals is entirely wiped out or, as a makeshift, we reduce the 
number to such as will still find satisfaction in relation to a job which 
needs to be done ministering to a much more widely dispersed ministry. 


A New Freedom 


The fact of those who are leaving the ministry challenges those who 
stay. In one sense it forces us (for Iam one) to understand what we are 
doing and why, especially if we find that in a psychological sense we 
may very well be one with the exodus, yet physically are still at the 
shop counter. Perhaps it is a question of inertia, or lack of alternatives, 
or some real hope that there is still something to be done. If the last is 
so, then would to God it were celebrated more convincingly. 


It is surely time that ministry somewhere got beyond the groping and, 
too often, griping, to find a context both for its predicament and its 
hope. This may very well be provided in a much more honest crossing 
of lines so that at least the pastors and priests who stay know what is 
the mind of those who leave and what is happening to them. One of the 
most tragic comments to make on ministry today is its lack of that 
pastoral concern (which the professional feels is so significant about 
ministry) for the men and women who find the style of contemporary 
ministry intolerable, and who, choosing to abandon it, often discover 
what ministry is. 


The Ecumenical Dimension 


I believe that this phenomenon of the dispersal of ministry, which 
certainly is more widespread and more dramatic than many would 
think, may have about it a Spirit-dimension which could be of greater 
significance than the ecumenical movement. 


It is reckless not to consider for a moment the repercussions a desertion 
comparable to that in the U.S. military will have on the church 
institutions. And a desertion on that scale may well be already 
underway. Broadly speaking two things are clear: first, there would be 
enough people left of a conservative bent to become the residual 
legatees of the corporate wealth of the churches (some may think that 
has already taken place), secondly, the movement proportion of the 
desertion could mean either the discovery of wholly fresh aspirations 
and expressions of Christianity or else its dissipation in the secu- 
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larization process. In such a twilight situation there is room enough to 
be enthusiastic about the possibilities — it depends where one sees the 
future. If the future lies with the dispersion, and the struggle for new 
expressions of community, then such a future will surely exhaust the 
present ecumenical dialogue while at the same time pressing far beyond 
what is implicit in the ecumenical question about the church. In this 
sense we may be moving rapidly from a comparative ecclesiastical 
discussion into a far deeper ecclesiological discussion than has yet 
been reckoned with. For too long the talk about the church has been 
hidden by talk about the churches. The dispersal of ministry may make 
this so much clearer. It will certainly threaten the present status of the 
World Council of Churches. Who would diagnose when a schizophrenia 
between its service to the institutional churches and its recognition of 
such new expressions of the Christian community had become chronic, 
is a matter for conjecture. There are hints of this already, but so long 
as the tension remains one of conflict it can be healthy, but once it 
becomes psychotic then there must be drastic treatment. 


Desertion as obedience 


Desertion from the ministry on the scale which is talked about here 
may seem ridiculous. Certainly the drift from the pewson a fantastic 
scale is a matter of statistics. The fact that ministry now is involved 
merely confirms how radical the theological question, which the people 
of the church have been demonstrating for some time, actually is. 
The flight from ministry is really an affirmation of confidence in the 
implicit ecclesiological question which has been raised for some time, 
and it brings into focus a fresh dimension in the wider ecumenical 
movement. 


Could it be, finally, that such a flight from ministry can establish 
gently that revolution in the churches for which so many yearn? If so, 
it may indeed be an obedience, even unto death; the death of so much 
which is casually held to be so invulnerable. The total demand of such 
an Obedience is both fearful and wonderful. It is in the context of that 
paradox that those who leave the ministry may really be demonstrating 
an Obedience to the Spirit which is of prodigious importance. 
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Conscription has been a big political issue in Australia before. In 1916-17, for the wrong 
reasons, Australian Catholics helped defeat two referenda giving the federal government power 
to conscript. Since 1966 the Australian Council of Churches has been mounting, for different 
reasons, a strong campaign against the present National Service system in Australia. It basically 
provides the men for the little Australian contingent in Vietnam. But the larger opposition has 
come from the Moratorium Movement in Australia and from the many willing to go to prison 
as well as the thousands willing to put themselves in legal jeopardy by formally urging young 
men to resist this war. Harvey Perkins, a former General Secretary of the Australian Council of 
Churches, and now a staff member with the East Asia Christian Conference, wrote this poem 
in September 1970 following police action at a demonstration in Sydney. His young son was 
arrested. 


| want to Breathe... 


by Harvey Perkins 


I want to breathe, 
I want to breathe free air. 
The air is free, you say? 
I know, but ... 
There is no freedom in the air. 


I want to speak, 
I want to speak without fear, 
without tongue in cheek. 
You're free to speak, you say? 
I know, but ... 
The Government says 
I can be questioned on anything I say. 


I want to be there, 

I want to be where the people are. 
You're free to assemble, you say? 

I know, but ... 
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I can be caught by a Canberra camera 
And framed by the photograph. 


I want to walk, 
I want to walk the streets of my city 
In witness to peace and liberty. 

You're free to walk on the footpaths, you say? 
I know, but ... 
I and 15,000 others cannot fit together 
On the footpaths of our city. 
We are men, not sardines. 
And we are arrested 
As a rabble holding a city to ransom 
When we do not try. 


I want to be free, 
I want to be free to defend and demand my freedom 
To declare in public and persuade others 
What I believe is right and good. 
You are free to vote, you say? 
I know, but... 
I can be smeared for my convictions 
gaoled for my conscience 
By a Government which invents and imposes 
A morality to suit itself. 
And besides ... 
In three years, it will be too late. 


I want to belong, 
I want to belong as a citizen. 

That is what law and order is for, you say? 
I know, but... 


When I find the law unjust 

And the order oppressive, 

When I claim my right 

And exercise my responsibility of dissent, 

I become a scruffy minority representing alien interests. 


I want to go, 

I want to go where I choose to go. 
You're free to go, you say? 

I know, but ... 

When I go 

I can be followed by ASIO .* 


I want to be a man, 

I want to be a man, a child of God, 

Freely forgiven and forgiving, loved and loving. 
Religion is free, you say? 

I know, but ... 

Religion is life, 

And you record my life on unrelenting computers — 

Event after event, 

Each event, the whole event 

To be held in evidence against me 

In the untempered justice of a dehumanized security state. 


I want to breathe, 
I want to breathe pure air. 
We keep the air pure for you, you say? 
I know, but ... 
I like air that is freshened 
By the winds that sweep away the dross, 
the unfair, 


* ASIO is the Australian Security Intelligence Organisation 


me 


That blow open the doors to justice for the little man, 
And the windows of peace to every man. 
The air I breathe is 


Still air, 

Stagnant air, 

Air polluted 

By the propaganda of the powerful, 

The pressure to political conformity, 

By the use of police power for political manipulation. 


I gasp for air. 


Harvey Perkins 
Sydney, Sunday, September 27 
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